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THEOMACHY:  ZOLA,  STRINDBERG,  ANDREYEV 

Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 
University  of  Michigan 

Figures  traditionally  representing  the  challenge  of  super¬ 
natural  powers  are  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  Aeschylus’  Prometheus,  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Satan.  Jacob  sought  to  compel  a  blessing  from  the  deity; 
Saul,  to  persecute  Christianity.  Prometheus,  himself  a  god, 
fought  for  the  good  of  man  against  the  jealous  Zeus.  Julian 
struggled  to  recreate  an  almost  dead  paganism.  Milton’s  Satan, 
in  part,  at  least,  the  champion  of  liberty,  tried  to  carry  on  the 
warfare  against  God  by  attacking  man. 

In  harmony  with  the  tendency  to  challenge  the  supernatural 
powers  is  Strindberg’s  miracle  play,  De  Creatione  el  Sententia 
Vera  Mundif  given  within  the  frame  of  the  Postludium  to  the 
verse  edition  of  Master  Olof.  Still  later,  in  Inferno  and  Till 
Damaskus,  Strindberg  exploits  at  length  the  conflict  of  man  with 
nonnatural  forces.  In  this  paper  I  shall  treat  the  phenomenon  as 
it  appears  in  Till  Damaskus  in  relation  to  similar  manifestations 
in  Zola’s  La  Faute  de  VAbbe  Mouret  and  La  Terre  and  Andreyev’s 
Zhizn  Chelovieka  (The  Life  of  Man). 

First  of  all,  let  us  briefly  recall  the  circumstances  surrounding 
Strindberg’s  theomachist  in  Till  Damaskus.^  The  chief  dramatis 
personae  are  the  Unknown  and  the  Lady,  names  indicative  of 
general  types,  abstractions.  The  Unknown,  a  family  man,  has 
apparently  been  in  many  difficulties  and  is  practically  ostracized 
from  society.  Although  he  is  an  author  of  reputation,  he  has  so 
aroused  people  against  him  that  he  stands  pretty  much  alone. 

*  Samlade  skrifter,  Vol.  II,  pp.  313-318. 

» Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIX. 
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The  Church,  for  example,  has  been  so  opposed  to  him  that  on 
one  occasion  the  select  vestry  tried  to  take  the  Unknown’s  chil¬ 
dren  from  him,  manifestly  on  the  basis  of  his  unfitness  as  a 
father.  It  was  then,  he  confesses  to  the  Lady,  that  he  lost  his 
patience  and  lifted  his  fist  against  heaven.® 

Like  the  Unknown,  the  Lady  is  also  married,  her  husband 
being  a  physician.  But  shd  looks  upon  the  author  as  a  great 
deliverer  of  humankind.  Indeed,  her  sympathies  are  so  awakened 
that  she  induces  the  Unknown  to  go  home  with  her  in  order  to 
meet  the  physician,  her  husband.  The  pair  visit  the  physician, 
and  then  they  elope! 

It  is  in  the  second  act  of  Till  Damaskus,  Part  One,  that  we 
encounter  the  challenge  of  the  supernatural  powers.  In  the  scene 
“Vid  havet,”  the  Unknown  is  already  approaching  the  quarrel¬ 
ling  stage  with  the  Lady.  He  receives  a  registered  letter  and 
shows  it,  unopened,  to  his  companion. 

Den  Okande 

.  .  .  Se  har  .  .  . 

Damen 

Pengarne  ha  kommit! 

Den  Okande 

Denna  morgon !  Ho  kan  mig  nu  fordarva? 

Damen 

Sag  icke  s&,  du  vet  nog,  vem  som  kan  fordarva  oss! 

Den  Okande 

Vem  skulle  det  vara? 

Damen 

Han  som  straffar  manniskors  overmod! 

Den  Okande 

Och  mod!  i  synnerhet  mod!  Detta  var  min  Akiileshal,  och  allt  har  jag  burit 
utom  denna  fatala  penningnod,  som  standigt  rdkade  mig  p4  rktta  stallet! 

Damen 

Forlit  en  friga,  men  hur  mycket  har  du  bekommit? 

Den  Okande 

Jag  vet  icke,  ty  jag  har  inte  oppnat  brevet  an,  men  jag  vet  ungefar,  vad  jag 
har  att  vanta!  Lit  mig  nu  se  i  alia  fall.  (Oppnar  brevet.)  Vad  ar  detta?  Inga 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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pengar,  endast  en  conto-curant  som  upplyser  att  jag  intet  har  att  fordra!  Stir 
delta  rail  till? 

Damen 

Jag  borjar  tro  det  ar  som  du  sager! 

Den  Okande 

Att  jag  ar  fordomd,  ja!  Men  jag  tar  forbannelsen  med  tvd  finger  och  slungar 
den  dter  pi  den  adelmodige  givaren ! . . .  (Han  kastar  brevet  uppit.)  itfoljd 
av  min  forbannelse! 

Damen 

Icke  si!  jag  fruktar  dig! 

Den  Okande 

Frukta  du,  men  forakta  mig  skall  du  icke.  Nu  ar  handsken  kastad,  och  nu 
skall  du  se  nappatag  mellan  storfolk!  (Han  oppnar  rock  och  vast  och  kastar  en 
hotande  blick  uppit.) 

Kom!  Sli  mig  med  din  iska,  om  du  vigar!  Skram  mig  med  din  storm,  om 
du  kan ! 

Damen 

Nej,  nej!  icke  si! 

Den  Okande 

Jo  si!  Si!  Vem  dristar  stora  mig  uti  min  karleks  drom?  Vem  rycker  bagarn 
frin  min  mun  och  kvinnan  ut  ur  mina  armar?  Avundsjuke,  gudar  eller  djavlar! 
Smi  borgargudar  som  parera  klingans  slot  med  nilstygn  bakifrin;  som  icke 
mota  pi  terrangen;  men  svara  med  en  obetalad  rakning,  koksvagen  for  att 
chikanera  herren  infor  drangarne.  Ej  stota,  hugga  blankt,  men  spotta  ner  och 
skria  .  . ,  fy!  Makter,  valdigheter,  herradomen,  fy! 

Damen 

Mi  himlen  aldrig  straSa  dig  .  .  . 

Den  Okande 

Himlen  ar  lika  bli  och  stum,  havet  lika  blitt  och  dumt . .  .* 

Such  is  the  challenge  given  relatively  early  in  the  drama. 
Throughout  the  entire  trilogy  the  Challenged  responds,  for  the 
Unknown  is  repeatedly  overwhelmed  by  the  supernatural 
powers.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  the  Unknown  is  de¬ 
feated  and  even  resigned  to  his  fate. 

Students  of  Strindberg  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  a  source 
of  the  challenges  in  Till  Damaskus.  Strindberg  so  repeatedly 
exploited  his  own  experiences  that  we  are  often  tempted  to  treat 
all  his  works  as  autobiographical.  The  Inferno  and  Legender 
make  use  of  the  terrible  years  of  the  nineties,  a  period  during 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  56-58. 
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which  Strindberg  seemed  to  be  hovering  on  the  edge  of  insanity. 
And  Till  Damaskus  reworks  the  same  material  in  dramatic  form. 
Thus  we  may  rest  fairly  certain  that  it  was  out  of  his  own  tor¬ 
mented  existence  that  Strindberg  fashioned  the  figures,  settings, 
and  actions  of  Till  Damaskus,  and  out  of  his  own  feeling  of  con¬ 
flict  that  he  drew  up  the  challenge  to  the  supernatural  powers. 

In  addition  to  his  own  life  experiences,  however,  Strindberg 
may  very  well  have  been  inspired  by  literary  sources.  As  we 
know,  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Zola  by  the 
time  he  was  writing  Till  Damaskus.^  In  truth,  we  may  assume 
that  Strindberg,  the  author  of  Bland  franska  bonder,^  would 
eagerly  have  read  Zola’s  account  of  French  peasant  life  in  La 
TerreJ  In  the  latter  work  Strindberg  would  have  found  nothing 
of  a  metaphysical  setup  in  the  challenge  of  the  Powers;  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  found  primarily  earthly  forces.  The 
peasant,  as  described  by  Zola,  tends  toward  niggardliness,  greed 
for  land,  and  self-sufficiency.  He  gives  only  slight  attention  to 
religion  and,  since  the  revolution  of  1789,  inclines  strongly 
toward  atheism. 

In  La  Terre  the  defiance  of  the  supernatural  forces  is  little 
more  than  an  expression  of  peasant  ire  because  of  the  ruinous 
play  of  the  elements.  A  destructive  hailstorm  has  occurred,  and 
“la  Grande,”  Pere  Fouan’s  elderly  sister,  goes  out  to  survey  the 
damage.  The  woman  of  four-score  years  is  enraged  by  what  she 
sees  and  reacts  as  violently  as  her  years  permit. 

Brusquement,  la  Grande,  furibonde,  ramassa  des  caillous,  les  lan^a  en  Fair 
pour  crever  le  ciel,  qu’on  ne  distinguait  pas.  Et  elle  gueulait:  “Sacr6  cochon, 
14-haut!  Tu  ne  peuz  done  pas  nous  foutre  la  paix?”' 

There  is  no  sense  of  the  mysterious  workings  of  unseen  powers 
in  this  passage — Zola  would  have  rejected  that.  The  old  peasant 
woman  simply  breaks  out  in  uncontrolled  wrath  and  expresses 
herself  as  vigorously  as  she  can.  Her  action  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  person  who  angrily  kicks  and  curses  a  piece  of 
furniture  over  which  he  has  stumbled. 

‘  Begun  in  1897. 

*  Samlade  skrifler,  Vol.  XX,  first  published  in  1889,  but  written  during 
1885  and  1886. 

’  First  published  in  1887. 

«  Paris,  1888,  pp.  111-112. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  Zola  made  use  of  a 
challenge  or  opposition  to  the  powers  above.  In  an  early  novel. 
La  Faute  de  VAbbi  Mouret,  the  defiance  is  given  after  Abbe 
Mouret  has  deserted  Albine  and  returned  to  his  church.  Albine 
seeks  him  out,  enters  the  church,  and  finds  him  prostrated  before 
the  cross.  She  speaks  to  him,  asking  him  to  go  away  with  her; 
but  he  tells  her  to  leave  the  place.  The  Abbe  continues  to  pray 
for  heaven’s  help.  Then  we  have  the  following  dialogue. 

II  baissa  les  yeux,  il  dit  avec  douceur: 

“Je  ne  puis  vous  entendre  ici.  Sortons,  si  vous  tenez  4  accrottre  nos  regrets 
4  tous  deux  ....  Notre  presence  en  cet  endroit  est  un  scandale.  Nous  sommes 
chez  Dieu.” 

“Qui  ca,  Dieu?”  cria  Albine  affol^e,  redevenue  la  grande  fille  I4ch6e  en 
pleine  nature.  “Je  ne  le  connais  fias,  ton  Dieu,  je  ne  veux  pas  le  connaltre,  s’il 
te  vole  4  moi,  qui  ne  lui  ai  jamais  rien  fait.  Mon,oncle  Jeanbemat  a  done  raison 
de  dire  que  ton  Dieu  est  une  invention  de  m&hancetd,  une  maniSre  d’6pouvanter 
les  gens  et  de  les  faire  pleurer . . . .  Tu  mens,  tu  ne  m’aimes  plus,  ton  Dieu 
n’existe  pas.” 

“Vous  fites  chez  lui,”  r6p6ta  l’abb6  Mouret  avec  force.  “Vous  blasph^mez. 
D’un  souffle,  il  pourrait  vous  rfiduire  en  poussiSre.” 

Elle  eut  un  rire  superbe.  Elle  levait  les  bras,  elle  d6fiait  le  ciel.* 

In  both  novels  Zola  makes  only  incidental  use  of  the  defiance  of 
divine  forces.  The  French  peasants  are  not  believers  and  do  not 
become  such;  hence  there  is  little  possibility  of  bringing  them 
into  conflict  with  deity. 

Despite  the  incidental  use  of  the  challenge  on  the  part  of 
Zola,  Strindberg  would  have  been  deeply  affected.  His  atheism 
was  an  intellectual  position  held  temporarily,  qualified  by  a 
revolt  against  conventionality,  against  a  formalism  that  mated 
hypocrisy.  Actually  Strindberg’s  nature  was  one  of  deep  re¬ 
ligiosity,  quite  unlike  that  of  the  French  peasants.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  for  Strindberg 
to  regard  with  indifference  the  defiance  of  deity. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Strindberg  was  well 
acquainted  with  both  La  Faute  de  VAbbi  Mouret  and  La  Terre 
when  he  was  writing  Till  Datnaskus.  The  novel  La  Faute  de 
VAbbi  Mouret  was  first  published  in  1875,  some  time  before 


’  Paris,  1890,  pp.  479-480. 
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Strindberg  says  that  he  was  aware  of  Zola’s  works.'®  In  En  bid 
bok,  I,"  Strindberg  says  this  about  his  acquaintance  with  Zola’s 
novels:  “Jag  har  last  under  loppet  av  30  ir  alia  bans  romaner, 
last  om  flera  av  dem,  flera  ginger  .  .  .  Indeed,  his  reactions 
to  the  two  novels  are  indicated,  to  some  extent,  by  various  state¬ 
ments  made  between  1889  and  1910.'®  Everything  favors  the 
conclusion  that  Strindberg  held  Zola  in  high  regard;  moreover, 
that  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  both  La  Faute  de  I’Abbe 
Mouret  and  La  Terre. 

We  know  that  much  of  Inferno  and  Till  Damaskus  was  de¬ 
rived  from  Strindberg’s  reactions  to  his  own  experiences.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Zola’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  peasant  defiance  of  deity  greatly  attracted  Strindberg. 
During  his  so-called  atheistic  period,  the  attitude  would  have 
won  his  sympathy;  later,  the  challenge  would  have  filled  him 
with  apprehension.  Thus  the  gestures  of  Albine  and  of  la  Grande 
would  take  on  far  more  meaning  than  Zola  had  given  them. 

In  Till  Damaskus  Strindberg  made  use  of  the  male  challenger, 
a  perfectly  natural  shift  for  him.  Again,  whereas  Zola  used  wholly 
realistic  settings,  Strindberg  employed  milieux  that  owed  much 
to  the  imagination. 

The  most  that  we  can  say  regarding  Till  Damaskus  and  Zola’s 
two  novels  is  that  we  have  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  use  of 
the  challenge  of  supernatural  powers.  With  Zola  the  defiance  of 
the  gods  is  but  an  incident,  a  brief  manifestation  in  the  lives  of 
peasants  who  are  substantially  lacking  in  faith.  Thus  the  de¬ 
fiance  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  situational  forces  giving 
direction  to  the  action.  With  Strindberg,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

“I  den  historiska  novellen  hade  jag  att  forkovra  G.  H.  Mellins  vackra 
anekdoter,  och  med  Svenska  Oden  forstorade  jag  den  historiska  novellen  till 
tidsbild.  Man  kallade  mig  romantiker,  men  det  var  bara  ett  tillamnat  glipord, 
eftersom  jag  fdrut  utgivit  Roda  Rummet,  som  dock  icke  ar  skriven  efter  natu- 
ralismens  prospekt,  ty  jag  kande  icke  till  Zola  den  gingen,  men  val  Dickens 
och  Hugo.”  Samlade  skrifter,  Vol.  LIII,  p.  100. 

**  First  published  in  1907. 

Samlade  skrifter,  Vol.  XL VI,  p.  166.  The  “30  ir”  must  be  taken  as  a 
round  number. 

»  Cf.  Samlade  skrifter,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  289-290;  Vol.  XL VI,  pp.  166-171; 
Vol.  LIII,  pp.  81-86. 
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challenge  is  serious  on  the  part  of  the  Unknown;  moreover,  the 
gauntlet  is  picked  up  by  the  Powers.  As  a  consequence,  the  de¬ 
fiance  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  situation  of  Till  Da- 
maskus}^  Indeed,  in  Strindberg’s  drama,  milieu,  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae,  and  action  are  set  forth  in  an  expressionistic  rather  than 
naturalistic  manner. 

The  student  of  comparative  literature  is  not  surprised  at  the 
possibility  of  Strindberg’s  borrowing  from  Zola.  He  experiences 
a  distinct  shock,  however,  when,  in  reading  Andreyev’s  Zhizn 
Chelovieka — The  Life  of  Man — he  first  encounters  the  following 
stage  direction:  “Man  (assumes  a  challenging  attitude  and 
throws  an  oak  leaf  into  the  corner  where  the  Unknown  stands, 
saying).  .  .  This  is  so  immediately  reminiscent  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  Till  Damaskus,  Act  II,  scene  “Vid  havet,”  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  in  terms  of  fortuitous  similarity.  Indeed,  a  further 
reading  into  Andreyev’s  drama  invites  a  close  examination  of 
his  work  and  Strindberg’s  to  determine  the  respective  qualities 
and  relationships  of  these  challengers  of  divine  power. 

We  have  already  been  through  the  challenge  in  Strindberg’s 
Till  Damaskus.  In  Andreyev’s  Zhizn  Chelovieka  the  challenge  is 
less  dominating  than  in  Strindberg,  but  far  more  significant  than 
in  Zola’s  novels.  Moreover,  there  are  other  points  of  similarity 
between  Till  Damaskus  and  Zhizn  Chelovieka  that  lead  one  to 
refer  to  the  former  as  a  definite  influence  on  the  latter. 

Zhizn  Chelovieka  opens  with  a  prologue  in  which  Someone  in 
Gray,  a  figure  symbolical  of  Fate,  describes  the  life  of  Man.  The 
First  Tableau  presents  the  birth  of  Man;  the  Second  Tableau 
carries  the  heading  “Love  and  Poverty,”  and  we  find  Man  al¬ 
ready  matured,  married,  and  a  graduate  architect.  Unlike  the 
Strindbergian  pair,  Andreyev’s  Man  and  Wife  have  no  unsavory 
background;  there  is  no  past  hounding  them.  They  are  simply 

Cf.  my  article,  “Situation  and  Character  in  ‘Till  Damaskus,’  ”  PM  LA, 
Vol.  LIII  (1938),  pp.  886-902. 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  editor.  Continental  Plays,  Vol.  II  (Boston,  1935), 
p.  526.  The  translation  of  Zhizn  Chelovieka  is  by  Thomas  Seltzer.  For  this  paper 
I  have  also  made  use  of  the  Russian  text — Leonid  Andreyev,  Sobranie  Sochenenie 
(Collected  Works),  Vol.  VII,  St.  Petersburg.  Vol.  7  has  no  date,  but  Vol.  5  is 
dated  1911.  The  references  to  Zhizn  Chelovieka  will  be  to  the  Russian  text  as  of 
Sobranie  Sochenenie,  Vol.  VII. 
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young  married  folk  without  means.  Although  supposedly  a 
brilliant  and  promising  young  architect,  Man  has  been  unable 
to  establish  himself.  As  a  result,  the  young  couple  is  financially 
on  a  par  with  Strindberg’s  pair  “Vid  havet.”  They  have  sold 
almost  everything  that  they  possess,  including  even  clothes;  and 
now  they  are  also  without  food.  Just  before  the  challenge,  Man 
has  been  reproaching  himself  for  his  incompetence  to  support 
his  wife,  and  the  latter  has  been  trying  to  cheer  him. 

Wife 

You  mustn’t  be  afraid.  You  are  strong,  you  are  highly  gifted,  and  you  will 
conquer  life.  The  moment  of  dejection  will  pass  away,  and  divine  inspiration 
will  once  again  flash  upon  your  proud  head. 

Man 

(Strikes  a  proud  and  bold  attitude  of  defiance  and  throws  an  oak  leaf  into 
the  comer  where  the  Unknown  stands,  with  these  words):  Look  here,  You, 
whatever  Your  name  is.  Fate,  Devil,  or  Life,  I  throw  down  the  glove,  I  challenge 
You  to  fight.  The  fainthearted  bow  before  Your  mysterious  power;  Your  stony 
face  inspires  them  with  fear;  in  Your  silence  they  hear  the  beginnings  of  mis¬ 
fortune  and  the  downfall  threatening  them.  But  I  am  bold  and  powerful,  and  I 
challenge  You  to  fight.  Let  the  swords  gleam,  let  the  shields  clang,  let  the  blows 
fall  upon  the  head  so  that  the  earth  will  tremble  from  them!  Ho,  come  forth  to 
battle! 

Wife 

(Nestling  up  a  little  behind  his  left  shoulder,  speaks  passionately):  Bolder, 
my  beloved,  still  bolder! 

Man 

Your  ill-boding  inertness  I  resist  with  my  living,  sprightly  strength;  Your 
gloom,  with  my  bright,  resounding  laughter!  Ho,  there,  parry  the  blows!  You 
have  a  stony  brow,  devoid  of  intelligence — I  shall  hurl  at  it  the  incandescent 
shot  of  my  sparkling  thought.  You  have  a  stony  heart,  devoid  of  comjsassion. 
Stand  back!  I  shall  pour  into  it  the  hot  poison  of  my  rebellious  cries.  By  the  dark 
cloud  of  your  fierce  wrath  the  sun  is  eclipsed — with  swords  we  shall  light  the 
darkness.  Ho  there,  parry  the  blows! 

Wife 

Bolder,  still  bolder.  Behind  you  stands  your  armour-bearer,  my  proud 
knight. 

Man 

Conquering,  I  shall  sing  songs  to  which  the  whole  earth  will  respond;  silently 
falling  under  Your  blows,  I  shall  think  solely  of  rising  anew  and  rushing  into  the 
fray.  Covered  with  wounds,  my  red  blood  flowing,  I  shall  gather  up  my  strength 
to  cry  out:  “You  have  not  yet  vanquished,  evil  enemy  of  man!” 
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Wife 

Bolder,  my  knight.  With  tears  I  shall  wash  your  wounds;  with  kisses  I  shall 
stop  the  flow  of  red  blood. 

Man 

And  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  brave  die,  with  but  one  cry  I  shall 
destroy  Your  blind  joy:  I  have  conquered.  I  have  conquered,  my  evil  foe,  for 
unto  the  last  breath  I  did  not  recognize  Your  power! 

Wife 

Bolder,  my  knight,  bolder!  I  shall  die  with  you. 

Man 

Ho,  there,  come  forth  to  battle!  Let  the  swords  gleam,  the  shields  clang,  the 
blows  rain  on  the  head  so  that  the  earth  will  tremble  from  them.  Ho,  come  forth! 

(For  a  little  while  Man  and  his  Wife  remain  in  the  same  position;  then  they 
turn  face  to  face  and  kiss.)** 

Such  is  the  challenge  of  Andreyev’s  Man  to  the  powers  that  be. 
In  this  case,  we  must  remember,  the  powers  are  actually  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage  by  a  figure — Someone  in  Gray,  who  stands 
in  a  dark  corner. 

The  challenges  of  both  Strindberg  and  Andreyev  are  fairly 
well  sustained,  in  contrast  to  the  incidental  nature  of  the  de¬ 
fiance  of  Albine  and  of  “la  Grande”  as  depicted  by  Zola.  In  both 
plays  the  challenge  is  followed  by  rather  extraordinary  mental 
performances.  The  Unknown,  in  Till  Damaskus,  has  a  vision  of 
the  home  of  the  Lady’s  parents,  the  place  where  they  soon  go. 
It  is  a  remarkable  vision  inasmuch  as  the  Unknown  has  never 
been  there.  Again,  in  Zhizn  Chelovieka,  Man  paints  an  extrava¬ 
gant  picture  of  the  castle  he  will  build  in  the  mountains  of  Nor¬ 
way;  and  in  the  Third  Tableau,  Man  and  his  Wife  occupy  a 
mansion,  though  it  is  not  in  Norway.  In  Zhizn  Chelovieka  the 
challenge  is  followed  by  an  ecstatic  description  of  an  ideal  place, 
and  there  is  partial  realization  thereof.  In  Till  Damaskus  the 
vision  presents  a  foreboding  aspect  of  the  future,  the  necessity 
of  the  Unknown  and  the  Lady’s  going  to  the  latter’s  parents;  and 
that  too  is  realized,  with  the  Unknown’s  moving  into  a  veritable 
inferno  in  the  home  of  his  parents-in-law.  There  is  a  somewhat 
reversed  employment  of  ecstasy  and  gloom  in  the  two  plays.  In 

*•  Andreyev,  Sobranie  Sochenenie,  Vol.  VH,  pp.  73-7S.  Cf.  Dickinson,  Con¬ 
tinental  Plays,  Vol.  II,  pp.  526-527. 
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Till  Damaskus  the  Unknown  is  first  very  happy,  then  finds  him¬ 
self  without  funds,  challenges  the  Powers, and  has  a  vision  which 
bodes  no  good.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Zhizn  Chelovieka  Man  is  at 
the  outset  without  funds,  gloomy,  and  dejected;  then  he  chal¬ 
lenges  the  Powers  and  emerges  in  an  ecstasy  that  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  playful.  In  both  plays  the  procedure  is  imaginative, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  realism  of  Zola’s  novels. 

There  are  further  similarities  and  differences  throughout  the 
challenges  in  the  two  plays  and  in  the  material  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following.  Most  clearly  there  is  a  sense  of  play-acting 
on  the  part  of  Man  and  his  Wife  in  Zhizn  Chelovieka.  In  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to  read  the  tableau  “Love  and  Poverty”  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  challenge  is  only  partly  serious.  In  Till  Damaskus, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tone  is  heavier,  and  the  scene  ends  in 
gloom  rather  than  playfulness.  Throughout  the  challenge  in  Till 
Damaskus  the  Lady  is  afraid;  she  seems  momentarily  awaiting 
the  vengeful  response  of  the  Powers.  The  Wife  in  Zhizn  Che¬ 
lovieka,  however,  urges  her  husband  on  and  also  plays  her  own 
role  by  declaring  that  she  is  the  squire  serving  her  knight-hus¬ 
band.  Again,  the  supernatural  force  never  reveals  itself  in  any 
objective  form  in  Till  Damaskus;  things  simply  happen  and  are 
ascribed  to  unseen  powers.  In  Zhizn  Chelovieka,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  observed.  Someone  in  Gray  stands  in  a  darkened  corner. 
Although  visible  to  the  audience,  he  is  seemingly  only  sensed  by 
the  dramatis  personae. 

There  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  relation  to  the  figure 
Someone  in  Gray.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  the 
supernatural  force  is  denominated  Someone  in  Gray  throughout 
the  drama.  At  the  time  of  the  challenge,  however,  we  note  that 
Andreyev,  without  explanation,  calls  the  figure  the  Unknown.^^ 
This  is  a  surprising  reminder  of  the  chief  dramatis  persona  in 
Till  Damaskus.  On  three  other  occasions,  Andreyev  repeats  this 
change  of  names  without  explanation.^® 

There  are  also  other  matters  which  invite  comparison.  In  the 
Asylum  scene  of  Till  Damaskus,  Part  One,  Act  III,  we  observe 
the  repeating  of  the  Deuteronomic  cursing,  something  that  ap- 

Andreyev,  Sobranie  Sochenenie,  Vol.  VII,  p.  73. 

Ibid.,  pp.  110,  118,  128. 
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plies  to  the  Unknown;  and  we  feel  that  he  is  condemned  by  the 
supernatural  powers.  In  Zhizn  Chelovieka  there  is  also  cursing, 
but  it  is  directed  by  Man  to  Someone  in  Gray.  In  the  Third 
Tableau  of  the  drama,  Man  and  his  Wife  have  prayed  for  the 
recovery  of  their  son,  who  has  been  seriously  injured  by  assault. 
The  son  dies,  the  prayers  notwithstanding.  Then  Man  unleashes 
his  fury  and  curses  everything.'*  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth 
Tableau,  Man  cries  out  with  his  last  breath,  “  ...  Be  ac- 
curs  .  .  .  .”  and  dies.**  In  the  variant  for  Tableau  Five*'  Man  is 
allowed  to  complete  the  utterance  of  the  curse  before  he  falls 
dead.**  This  is  indicative  of  the  importance  that  Andreyev  as¬ 
signed  to  Man’s  dying  with  imprecations  against  all  opposing 
forces.  This,  of  course,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  Strindberg’s  Un¬ 
known,  for  the  latter  becomes  resigned  to  his  fate. 

I  have  no  proof  that  Andreyev  was  acquainted  with  Till 
Damaskus  before  he  wrote  his  symbolical  play  Zhizn  Chelovieka. 
There  is  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  publication  of 
Till  Damaskus  in  the  Swedish**  and  the  appearance  of  An¬ 
dreyev’s  play,  but  I  have  as  yet  found  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Strindberg’s  play  was  used  by  Andreyev.*^  Yet,  if  Andreyev 
knew  nothing  of  Till  Damaskus,  we  may  say  that  the  parallel 
is  little  short  of  remarkable.*® 

In  conclusion,  let  us  observe  again  that  the  challenges  in 
Zola’s  novels  are  but  incidents  in  the  lives  of  dramatis  personae 
without  effect  on  the  ensuing  action.  With  Strindberg  the  Un¬ 
known  shouts  defiance  to  the  Powers  and  himself  becomes  the 

'»/6ii.,pp.  118-119. 

*0  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

**  The  play  was  completed  September  23, 1906;  the  variant  of  Tableau  Five, 
February  20,  1908. 

”  Sobranie  Sochenenie,  Vol.  VII,  p.  147. 

“  Part  One  was  published  in  1898,  produced  in  1900. 

Constantin  Stanislavsky  does  not  mention  Strindberg  nor  list  any  of  his 
plays  as  having  been  performed  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  (cf.  My  Life  in  Art, 
Boston,  1924). 

Andreyev  was  in  Berlin  when  he  wrote  Zhizn  Chelovieka  (cf.  Alexander 
Kaun,  Leonid  Andreyev,  A  Critical  Study,  New  York,  1924,  p.  77).  Emil  Schering 
had  completed  a  translation  of  Till  Damaskus,  Part  One,  by  July  16,  1898  (cf. 
Strindberg:  Brief e  an  Emil  Schering,  Munchen,  1924,  p.  21);  so  it  is  possible  that 
Andreyev  had  access  to  a  German  translation. 
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object  of  curses.  He  is  beaten,  forced  to  capitulate,  and  is  finally 
resigned  to  his  fate.  Andreyev’s  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
intransigent.  He  challenges  Fate;  but  even  when  beaten  at  last 
and  dying,  Man  hurls  a  final  imprecation  at  the  powers  that  be. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Strindberg  knew  Zola’s  works  and 
profited  by  them.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  Andreyev,  in 
turn,  fed  on  Strindberg. 


AN  IBSEN  THEATER  IN  PARIS:  LUGNfi-POE 
AND  THE  THfiATRE  DE  L’CEUVRE 


C.  A.  Swanson 
University  of  Texas 

The  recent  death  of  Lugne-Poe,*  for  thirty-five  years 
director  of  one  of  the  most  important  French  experimental 
theaters,  is  an  event  to  be  noted  by  all  students  of  modern 
Scandinavian  drama.  Though  Lugne-Poe  by  no  means  neglected 
native  authors,*  his  specialty  was  the  revelation  to  the  French 
public  of  the  outstanding  dramatists  of  every  foreign  land  that 
boasted  a  theater.  Among  these  foreign  authors,  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  figured  most  prominently,  notably  Bj^rnson  and  Strind¬ 
berg,  in  addition  to  Ibsen;  and  of  all  the  authors  presented  by 
Lugne-Poe,  whether  native  or  foreign,  it  was  Ibsen  who  was  his 
first  love  and  the  favorite  to  whom  he  returned  again  and  again 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm.  The  history  of  Ibsen  in  France 
is,  then,  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Lugne-Poe’s 
Theatre  de  I’CEuvre. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  many  factors  contributing  to 
Lugne-Poe’s  life-long  grudge  against  Andre  Antoine  was  his  re¬ 
gret  that  the  first  Parisian  performance  of  an  Ibsen  play  should 
have  been  given,  not  by  his  own  theater,  but  by  Antoine’s 
Th64tre-Libre.  Antoine  claimed  this  distinction  by  virtue  of  his 
performance  of  Ghosts,  May  29, 1890,  the  circumstances  of  which 
have  been  recounted  in  an  earlier  article.*  Moreover,  this  initial 
performance  was  followed,  on  April  27,  1891,  by  the  The4tre- 
Libre’s  presentation  of  The  Wild  Duck.  Ghosts  had  admittedly 
been  selected  at  the  instigation  of  Zola,  hence  for  its  Naturalistic 
qualities;  but  why  now  The  Wild  Duck?  Antoine  himself  gives 
us  his  reasons  for  the  choice  of  this  second  play:  “Cela  me  paralt 
r^v^ler  une  autre  face  du  genie  du  maitre:  a  la  grandeur  pathe- 
tique  des  Revenants  s’ajoute  une  vie  pittoresque,  une  etrangete 

•  Lugn6-Poe  died  June  19,  1940.  See  Gertrude  R.  Jasper,  “Lugn6-Poe  and 
the  (Euvre,”  in  The  French  Review,  December  1941,  pp.  127-134. 

*  Cf.  Francois  Porchd,  “Lugn6-Poe  ou  le  D&ouvreur,”  Revue  de  Paris, 
August  1, 1931,  pp.  698-708. 

*  Scandinavian  Studies,  November  1941,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  281-290. 
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particuliere.”^  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  what  attracted  the 
realistically  minded  director  of  the  The4tre-Libre  to  The  Wild 
Duck  was  its  “picturesque  life,”  rather  than  what  he  vaguely 
characterizes  as  its  “special  strangeness.”  However  that  may  be, 
it  was  the  play’s  poetic  symbolism  that  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  critics  and  the  public.  Antoine  must  have  been  somewhat 
disconcerted  on  suddenly  finding  himself  in  the  position  of  ap¬ 
parently  fostering  a  form  of  drama  with  which  he  had  little 
sympathy,  and  of  furthering  the  already  formidable  reaction 
against  his  own  conception  of  the  theater.  In  any  case,  he  de¬ 
sisted  from  the  presentation  of  new  Ibsen  plays;  and  after  a 
wretched  performance  of  Hedda  Gabler  by  the  Theatre  du 
Vaudeville,  December  17,  1891,  the  field  was  left  to  Lugne-Poe. 

Precisely  a  year  later,  December  16,  1892,  the  Cercle  des 
Escholiers,  under  the  direction  of  Lugne-Poe,  gave  a  performance 
of  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  The  choice  of  this  play  is  in  itself 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Cercle,  which  had  begun  its  activities 
at  the  same  time  as  did  the  The4tre-Libre,  was  as  strongly  Sym¬ 
bolistic  in  its  tendencies  as  Antoine’s  theater  was  Naturalistic. 
This  amateur  dramatic  society  had  been  organized  by  Lugne- 
Poe  and  his  friend  Georges  Bourdon  while  they  were  still  mere 
schoolboys  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet.  For  the  performance  of  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea  they  obtained  the  author’s  consent,  and 
Lugne-Poe  proudly  affirms  that  this  was  the  first  Parisian  per¬ 
formance  authorized  by  Ibsen.®  They  had,  moreover,  the  benefit 
of  coaching  in  interpretation  by  the  Danish  art  critic  Jens  Peder¬ 
sen,  to  whose  dramatic  talent  Lugne-Poe  pays  this  tribute: 
“Jens  Pedersen  nous  fit  comprendre  les  ressources  the4trales 
qu’on  pouvait  trouver  en  sachant  associer  les  moyens  vrais, 
reels,  humains  aux  precedes  lyriques  d’lbsen.”*  The  translation 

‘  Andr6  Antoine,  Mes  Souvenirs  sur  le  Thfdlre-Libre  (Paris,  1921),  p.  186. 

‘  Lugn6-Poe,  “Souvenirs  sur  Henrik  Ibsen,”  Revue  hehdomadaire,  March  24, 
1928,  p.  400. 

•  Ibid.  Elsewhere,  Lugnd-Poe  gives  this  bit  of  information  about  Pedersen: 
“Jens  Pedersen,  Danois,  fin,  subtil,  aimait  Paris  qu’il  appelait  dans  sa  cor- 
respondance  ‘I’endroit  le  plus  paradisiaque  du  monde.’  II  6tait  ami  des  pontes, 
de  Verlaine,  de  R6my  de  Gourmont,  de  nos  peintres,  car  il  connaissait  ad- 
mirablement  la  peinture,  et  fut  un  des  premiers  4  les  introduce  14-haut.  Ildtait 
d6sint6ress6  et  enthousiaste.”  Le  Sot  du  tremplin:  souvenirs  et  impressions  de 
thidtre  (Paris,  1930),  p.  222. 
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used  was  made  by  H.  Johansen  and  Ad.  Cheneviere.  An  excellent 
cast,  with  Georgette  Camee  in  the  leading  role,  made  the  per¬ 
formance  very  creditable,  the  first  outstanding  production  of 
the  Cercle. 

Lugne-Poe’s  theatrical  ambitions  could  not  be  satisfied  by 
association  with  so  modest  an  amateur  group,  giving  perform¬ 
ances  at  long  and  irregular  intervals.  Nor  was  he  happy  as  a 
member,  for  a  time,  of  Antoine’s  company,  or  of  that  of  Porel 
at  the  Grand  Theatre,  though  he  profited  greatly  from  close 
observation  of  the  acting  of  Rejane  at  the  latter  theater.  When, 
immediately  following  its  production  of  The  Lady  from  the  Sea, 
the  Cercle  des  Escholiers  hesitated  to  undertake  a  performance 
of  Maeterlinck’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  which  Paul  Fort,  director 
of  the  Theatre  d’Art,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  for  lack  of 
funds,  Lugne-Poe  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and  gave  a 
remarkable  production  of  that  great  play.  Among  the  spectators 
was  Claude  Debussy,  who  here  received  the  inspiration  for  his 
famous  opera  on  this  theme.  Soon  after  this  performance,  which 
took  place  on  May  17,  1893,  Lugne-Poe’s  troupe  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Theatre  de  I’CEuvre. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  was  over:  Lugne-Poe  was  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  will  of  directors  like  Antoine  and  Porel, 
or  on  the  innumerable  committees  of  the  Cercle,  of  which  he 
bitterly  complained.  He  had  an  organization  of  his  own  and 
could  attempt  to  realize  his  own  ideals,  within  the  all  too  narrow 
limits  of  his  financial  resources.  Unhesitatingly  he  turned  to 
Ibsen  for  a  play  with  which  to  open  the  CEuvre’s  first  season.  Of 
the  series  of  great  plays  from  Ghosts  to  Hedda  Gabler,  only  An 
Enemy  of  the  People  and  Rosmersholm  remained  to  be  introduced 
to  Paris  theater-goers.  Characteristically,  Lugne-Poe  chose  the 
greater  play,  though  it  was  the  less  likely  to  succeed  before  a 
French  audience. 

In  the  preparation  of  Rosmersholm,  Lugne-Poe  had  the  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  of  a  friend  of  Ibsen,  Herman  Bang,  the 
Danish  novelist.^  Lugne-Poe,  in  his  enthusiastic  description  of 

^  The  collaboration  of  Bang  was  secured  by  Count  Moritz  Prozor,  the 
oiTicial  representative  and  translator  of  Ibsen  in  France,  with  whom  Lugn^-Poe 
always  cordially  co-operated,  as  Antoine  had  refused  to  do. 
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Bang’s  genius  as  a  stage  director,®  places  him  above  not  only 
Antoine,  but  even  Reinhardt  and  Stanislawsky;  he  affirms,  also, 
that  the  celebrated  R6jane  was  glad  to  accept  Bang’s  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  had  a  formative  influence  on  the  famous 
dramatist  Henry  Bataille.  Schooled  by  him,  Berthe  Bady  gave 
a  striking  performance  in  the  r61e  of  Rebecca  West,  the  first  of 
several  Ibsen  heroines  impersonated  by  her.  Lugne-Poe  likewise 
attributes  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  play  to  the  artist 
Edouard  Vuillard,  who  prepared  the  stage  decorations,  and  to 
the  preliminary  conference  of  Leopold  Lacour. 

Rosmersholm  was  presented  October  6,  1893;  a  month  later, 
November  10,  the  (Euvre  staged  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  This 
was  a  time  of  great  social  unrest  in  France,  and  the  performance, 
which  narrowly  escaped  being  stopped  by  the  police,  was  made 
the  occasion  for  an  anarchist  demonstration.  Similarly,  a  few 
years  later,  when  the  (Euvre  observed  Ibsen’s  seventieth  birth¬ 
day  with  a  special  performance  of  the  same  play,  the  adherents 
of  Dreyfus  regarded  Dr.  Stockmann  as  the  personification  of 
Zola.  The  r61e  was  played  by  Lugn6-Poe  himself. 

After  a  brief  interval,  during  which  the  first  part  of  Bj^rn- 
son’s  Beyond  Human  Power  was  performed,  the  (Euvre  resumed 
its  series  of  Ibsen  plays  with  The  Master  Builder,  April  3,  1894. 
By  way  of  preparation  for  this  event,  Lugn6-Poe  enlisted  the 
services  of  Maeterlinck,  whose  famous  essay  Le  Tragique  quo- 
tidien  was  written  in  this  connection;  Vuillard  again  prepared 
the  stage  decorations.  Bang  took  an  active  part  in  the  rehearsals, 
and  Camille  Mauclair  gave  an  introductory  lecture.  A  daring 
innovation  in  the  form  of  a  steeply  inclined  stage  was  employed. 
In  spite  of  all  this  effort,  the  play  was  none  too  well  received:  its 
strange  suggestiveness  and  symbolism,  so  full  of  meaning  for 
Maeterlinck,  merely  amused  and  mystified  a  large  part  of  the 
audience.® 

A  surprising  aspect  of  the  history  of  Ibsen  in  France  is  the 
fact  that,  four  years  after  the  initial  performance  by  Antoine, 

•  Acrobalies:  souvenirs  et  impressions  de  thtdtre  (Paris,  1931),  pp.  55-59. 

’  See  Gunnar  Heiberg,  Ibsen  og  Bj^rnson  paa  Scenen  (Kristiania,  1918),  pp. 
80-92.  Heiberg  alludes  to  this  6rst  performance  in  his  account  of  a  revival  of  the 
play  by  the  (Euvre  in  1898. 
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A  Doll's  House  should  not  yet  have  been  presented  on  a  French 
stage.  Neither  Antoine  nor  Lugn^-Poe  had  been  able  to  consider 
it,  since  Porel,  then  director  of  the  Odeon,  had  obtained  the 
French  rights  to  this  play  as  early  as  1889,  when  Jules  Lemaitre 
had  urged  him  to  stage  it.  The  delay  seems  to  have  been  due 
primarily  to  the  reluctance  of  Rejane  to  undertake  the  r61e  of 
Nora.  Again  it  was  Herman  Bang  who  intervened.  Lugne-Poe 
quotes  Rejane’s  acknowledgment  of  her  indebtedness  to  him: 
“J’ai  reussi  a  vaincre  les  nombreuses  difficultes  du  r61e  de  Nora. 
C’est  a  M.  Bang,  qui  n’a  neglig^  ni  son  temps,  ni  son  intelligence 
de  la  scene,  que  je  le  dois.”*®  The  long  delayed  performance  took 
place  April  20,  1894,  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  and  Rejane 
revealed  herself  as  a  magnificent  Nora.  Ibsen  sent  her  a  telegram 
of  congratulation:  “Mon  reve  est  realise,  R^jane  a  cree  Nora.” 

Lugn^-Poe  closed  his  season  with  a  performance  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  The  Creditor  (June  21,  1894)  and  then  began  to  lay  plans 
for  a  tour  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  with  his  troupe,  the 
climax  of  which  was  to  be  an  appearance  in  an  Ibsen  play  before 
the  master  himself.  He  was  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge  that 
Antoine  was  contemplating  such  a  tour:  this  time  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  anticipate  his  rival’s  move.  In  one  of  the  liveliest  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  memoirs,”  he  has  described  in  picturesque  fashion  the 
diflSculties  and  discomforts  that  he  and  his  company  endured  in 
order  that  they  might  pay  personal  tribute  to  their  idol.  The 
plays  chosen  for  the  occasion  were  Rosmersholm  and  The  Master 
Builder.  The  former  was  a  success,  the  latter  a  triumph,  thanks 
to  the  inspired  acting  of  Lugn^-Poe  and  Berthe  Bady.  Ibsen 
received  them  most  graciously,  with  the  ever-faithful  Bang  act¬ 
ing  as  interpreter.  In  later  years,  Lugn6-Poe  repeatedly  returned 
to  Christiania  to  see  Ibsen,  the  last  time  to  stand  with  Eleonora 
Duse  in  the  snow  in  front  of  Ibsen’s  house,  piously  waiting  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  invalid  at  his  window. 

With  the  performance  of  A  Doll's  House,  the  series  running 
from  that  play  through  The  Master  Builder  was  completed:  all 
the  plays  of  Ibsen’s  modern,  realistic  period,  excepting  only 

*®  “Souvenirs  sur  Henrik  Ibsen,”  Revite  hebdomadaire,  March  24,  1928, 
p.  402,  footnote  1. 

*'  Acrobatics  (Paris,  1931),  Chapter  VI,  pp.  98-114. 
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Pillars  of  Society,  had  now  been  presented  to  the  French  public. 
There  remained,  then,  the  earlier  lyrical  and  historical  dramas, 
and  Little  Eyolf,  which  had  been  published  in  1894.  The  sequel 
was  fairly  certain  to  prove  an  anti-climax,  especially  as  the  verse 
plays  had  to  be  given  in  prose.  Nevertheless,  Lugne-Poe  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  policy  of  making  all  of  Ibsen  known  in  France. 

Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  CEuvre  were  inclined 
to  be  critical  of  Little  Eyolf  when  that  play  was  performed. 
May  8, 1895.  The  following  month  (June  21),  Brand  was  received 
with  respect,  but  with  enthusiasm  for  the  fourth  act  only.  Pillars 
of  Society  (June  23,  1896)  was  inevitably  a  disappointment, 
coming  after  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  Peer  Gynt  (November  11, 

1896) ,  with  good  acting  in  the  roles  of  Peer  and  Anitra,  and  a 
good  rendition  of  Grieg’s  music,  was  something  of  a  success;  but 
Love's  Comedy  (June  23,  1897),  in  flat  prose,  was  pale  and  dis¬ 
concerting.  The  prestige  of  Ibsen  suffered  a  decline,  and  with  it 
the  fortunes  of  the  (Euvre.  Lugne-Poe  amusingly  tells  of  how 
he  was  often  compelled  to  pawn  the  large  gold  medal  which 
King  Oscar  had  sent  to  him  at  the  request  of  Ibsen.  Moreover, 
Berthe  Bady,  so  intimately  associated  with  its  early  successes, 
had  deserted  the  CEuvre.  Fortunately,  another  actress  of  equal 
talent  in  Ibsen  roles  had  taken  her  place:  viz.,  Suzanne-Despres, 
who  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Lugne-Poe. 

In  the  meantime,  Ibsen’s  new  play,  John  Gabriel  Borkman, 
had  been  published,  and  with  its  performance  (November  8, 

1897)  all  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  was  regained.  All  the 
critics,  including  even  Sarcey,  the  most  persistent  opponent  of 
Ibsen  in  France,  hailed  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art;  only 
Lemaltre,  put  into  a  bad  humor  by  a  controversy  with  Georg 
Brandes,  made  reservations.  Lugn6-Poe  and  his  company  gave 
one  of  their  best  performances  in  this  play.  Of  his  own  r61e 
Lugne-Poe  says:  “Borkman  et  Solness  d’lbsen  sont  les  deux 
seuls  roles  qui  m’aient  enivre  sur  la  scene.  .  .  .  Si  le  metier  de 
comedien  ne  m’avait  donne  que  cette  satisfaction,  ce  serait 
encore  bien  bon  de  I’avoir  exerce.”** 

From  this  time  on,  Ibsen  refused  to  deal  with  anyone  in 
France  except  through  the  intermediary  of  Lugn6-Poe,  and  in 
Acrobatics,  p.  231,  footnote  1. 
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1903  he  made  him  his  official  agent.  Antoine  maintained  his 
claims  to  Ghosts  and  The  Wild  Duck,  and  Rejane  continued  to 
appear  in  A  Doll’s  House  for  some  time.  The  other  plays  re¬ 
mained  the  exclusive  property  of  the  CEuvre,'®  where  for  thirty 
years  the  principal  ones  were  revived  by  Lugne-Poe  at  frequent 
intervals:  “Toutes  les  fois  que  j’avais  eprouve  quelque  me- 
compte,  j’en  revins  a  mon  Ibsen.”^^  It  was  to  Ibsen  that  he 
turned  in  1919,  when  he  was  forced  to  make  a  fresh  start  after 
his  theater  had  been  closed  for  five  years  during  the  war:  “Where 
could  Lugne-Poe  find  a  better  bulwark  than  in  the  works  of 
Ibsen,  for  whom  he  had  fought  so  valiantly?  Rosmersholm,  Hedda 
Gabler,  A  Doll’s  House,  and  others  satisfied  Lugne-Poe’s  devotion 
to  Ibsen  and  supplied  funds  for  more  varied  programs.”*®  Ten 
years  later.  May  10,  1929,  he  retired  from  the  active  direction  of 
the  The4tre  de  I’CEuvre. 

Hedda  Gabler,  originally  performed  by  the  Vaudeville,  was  taken  over  by 
the  (Euvre.  Lugn6-Poe  speaks  of  a  successful  series  of  performances  in  January 
1911.  See  Lugn6-Poe,  Sous  les  £toiles,  souvenirs  de  thidtre  (Paris,  1933),  p.  254. 

Ibid. 

Gertrude  R.  Jasper,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
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NOTES  ON  TEGNfiR’S  POETRY 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

These  notes  on  Tegn6r’s  poetry  represent  an  attempt  to 
correlate  various  poems  of  Tegner  with  one  another  and  to 
interpret  certain  passages  in  them. 

I.  Aterkomsten  till  hembygden  and  “Frithiof  p&  sin  faders  hog” 

In  his  monograph  TegnSrska  sldktminnen  och  ungdomsbilder 
(Stockholm,  1913)  Ewert  Wrangel  has  pointed  out  (pp.  144  ff.) 
certain  reminiscences  of  Tegn6r’s  early  youth  in  Varmland  which 
are  reflected  in  Frithiof s  saga.  Among  these  he  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  “Frithiof  pi  sin  faders  hog”: 

Och  bjorkar  I,  uti  hvars  bark  jag  skurit 
de  runor  minga,  I  stin  annu  kvar  .  .  . 

which  he  compares  with  the  following  pa  ssage  from  the  earliest 
version  of  Aterkomsten  (ca.  1804): 

O,  lit  mig  se  annu  de  namn  jag  ristat 
i  deras  bark  i  lyckligare  dar! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wrangel  is  right  in  connecting 
these  two  passages  with  each  other  as  personal  reminiscences  of 
Tegn6r’s  happy  youth  in  Varmland.  But  Wrangel  has  neglected 
to  state  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  his  convalescence  in 
Schleswig  Tegner  revised  the  text  of  Aterkomsten  (1841)  so  that 
the  passage  in  question  bore  an  even  closer  resemblance  to 
“Frithiof  pi  sin  faders  hog”  than  in  the  original  version.  The 
final  version  of  this  passage  reads: 

Dock — allt  ar  ej  som  forr.  De  namn,  jag  ristat 
i  tradens  bark  i  lyckligare  dar, 
vaxt  ut  .  .  .  . 

The  words  “allt  ar  ej  som  forr”  represent  essentially  the  same 
thought  as  expressed  in  the  last  two  verses  of  Aterkomsten: 

Allt  ar  som  forr  och  likval  annorlunda. 

Har  sig  naturen  andrat — eller  jag? 
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which  find  a  striking  parallel  in  the  third  stanza  of  “Frithiof  pS, 
sin  faders  hog”: 

allt  ar  som  forr,  blott  jag  ar  annorlunda. 

This  alteration  to  which  I  have  called  attention  in  the  final 
version  of  Aterkomsten  is  easily  explained  as  due  to  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  old  age.  When  Tegner  last  visited  his  beloved  Varmland, 
he  experienced  the  painful  realization  that  the  outward  symbols 
of  his  happy  youth  had  passed  away,  even  as  the  happiness  and 
inspiration  of  youth  itself  had  gone  forever — “allt  ar  ej  som  forr.” 
Even  in  his  earlier  years  Tegn6r  constantly  dwelled  upon  his  ap¬ 
proaching  senility.  And  as  for  the  repetition  of  this  thought  in 
“Frithiof  pi  sin  faders  hog”: 

allt  ar  som  forr,  blott  jag  ar  annorlunda. 

we  must  remember  that  Frithiof,  who  is  speaking  here,  reflects 
Tegn4r’s  own  soul.  Because  of  Ingeborg’s  apparent  faithlessness 
Frithiof,  like  Tegn6r  himself,  is  disillusioned  in  love,  and, 
furthermore,  his  home  lies  in  ashes  and  his  enemies  are  victorious. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  whole  stanza  in  Ater¬ 
komsten  to  which  Wrangel  refers: 

Dock — allt  ar  ej  som  forr.  De  namn,  jag  ristat 
i  tradens  bark  i  lyckligare  dar, 
vaxt  ut.  Jag  grdta  vill  hvad  jag  har  mistat 
och  tacka  gud  for  hvad  jag  an  har  qvar. 

obviously  reflects  the  following  stanza  in  Resignationen  (1808): 

Ack,  uppS.  gladjens  graf  jag  ock  min  runa  ristat, 
jag  gret  hvad  lifvet  karast  har. 

Men  bor  jag  otacksam  blott  rakna  hvad  jag  mistat 
och  icke  hvad  jag  eger  qvar? 

From  the  close  resemblance  in  thought  and  phraseology 
between  these  two  passages  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Tegn6r  simply  rewrote  in  varied  form  in  Aterkomsten  this  stanza 
in  Resignationen,  as  an  expression  of  his  resignation  in  old  age. 

II.  Afsked  till  min  lyra 

This  poem  stands  out  as  one  of  Tegner ’s  masterpieces  in  its 
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pathos,  idealism,  and  simplicity.  The  general  setting  of  the  poem 
— the  picture  of  approaching  death  and  the  pathetic  sentiment 
connected  with  the  separation  from  life  with  all  its  beautiful  and 
tender  associations — is  highly  characteristic  of  Tegner.  For  this 
type  of  poetry  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  both  temperament  and 
training.  His  native  melancholia  enhanced  his  sense  of  tragedy, 
and  his  practice  in  the  composition  of  elegiac  verse  had  trained 
his  poetic  faculties  in  delineating  the  pathos  of  death. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  circumstances  which  suggested  the  setting 
of  this  noble  epilog  to  his  life  was  the  inspiring  picture  of  David, 
who  with  the  sweet  music  of  his  harp  soothed  the  troubled  spirit 
of  Saul: 

For  dina  toner  mina  sorger  veko, 
som  Sauls  fordom  .... 

At  any  rate,  the  picture  of  David  and  his  harp  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  Tegner  as  a  classic  example  of  the  consolation  derived 
from  song.^ 

In  the  following  discussion  I  shall  attempt  to  correlate  a  few 
passages  mAfsked  till  tninlyra  (1840)  with  certain  passages  in  his 
earlier  poems. 

(1)  The  emphasis  upon  Swedish  national  culture,  to  which 
Tegn6r  gives  such  beautiful  expression  in  Afsked  till  min  lyra, 
finds  a  counterpart  in  the  last  stanza  of  his  poem  V intern,  written 
twenty  years  before  (1820). 

In  Afsked  till  min  lyra  he  says: 

Den  dag  shall  komma,  da  utur  min  aska 
en  skald  shall  uppsti  for  att  sjunga  ut 
i  slag  som  klinga,  uti  toner  raska, 
hvad  jag  ej  hunnit,  forr’n  min  kraft  tog  slut, 
hvad  stort  och  adelt  i  det  nordanlanska 
som  aterstar  annu,  det  valdiga,  det  svenska. — 

Just  as  he  here  envisions  the  future  Swedish  skald  as  the 
personification  of  national  culture,  so  in  V intern  he  appeals  to 

*  Cf.  the  reference  to  David  and  his  harp  in  Afsked  till  vdnnerna  i  Norden, 
written  in  the  same  year  (1840)  as  Afsked  till  min  lyra. 
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his  fellow  countrymen  to  exalt  the  fatherland,  to  foster  national 
ideals  and  the  Swedish  language: 

Gif  mig  lyran!  Ack,  forgaten 
lange  pi  min  vagg  hon  hang! 

Minga  aro  dagens  laten, 
lit  OSS  hora  nattens  klang. 

Lit  OSS  sjunga  Valhalls  troner, 
t  fosterland  och  hjeltars  lag. 

Friska  toner, 

klingande  nordmanna-slag  1 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  the  phrases  “Friska  toner, 
klingande  nordmanna-slag,”  as  applied  to  the  virile,  heroic 
character  of  the  Swedish  language,  represent  an  almost  verbal 
counterpart  of  the  phrases  “i  slag  som  klinga,  uti  toner  raska” 
in  Afsked  till  min  lyra. 

(2)  In  the  final  stanza  of  Afsked  till  min  lyra  Tegner  bids  a 
last  farewell  to  his  friends: 

Det  blifver  sent,  I  broder!  Dock  en  ging 
farval  och  afsked  mi  pi  jorden  stanna. 

Farval,  farval!  Skilsmassan  blir  ej  ling. 

This  concluding  farewell*  to  his  beloved  friends  is  a  masterful 
touch  of  pathos.  The  time  for  his  departure  is  approaching;  it  is 
growing  late,  night  is  coming  on,  and  the  hour  is  soon  to  strike. 
The  picture  suggested  by  the  phrase  “Det  blifver  sent,  I 
broder”  reminds  us  of  the  night-watchman’s  cry  in  Mjeltsjukan 
(1825),  which  to  Tegner  signified  death,  a  release  from  his 
earthly  suffering: 

Sag  mig,  du  vaktare,  hvad  natten  lider! 

Tar  det  dH  aldrig  nagot  slut  derpa? 

The  phrase  “Sag  mig,  du  vaktare,  hvad  natten  lider!”  is  based 

*  Originally  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Swedish  Academy:  cf.  Satn- 
lade  ny  kritisk  upplaga  kronologiskt  ordnad,  utgifven  af  Ewert  Wrangel 

och  Fredrik  Book  (Stockholm,  1925),  Vol.  IX,  p.  635:  “De  4  forsta  strofema 
af  Afsked  bilda  har  afskedsdikten  Lyran,  medan  de  3  sista  jamte  en  inlednings- 
strof  bilda  dikten  till  Akademien.” 
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upon  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (XXI.  11) — “Watchman, 
what  (hour)  of  the  night?” — and  no  doubt  furnished  Tegndr 
with  the  basic  conception  of  Mjelisjukan.*  That  this  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  conception  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Tegn^r  is,  further¬ 
more,  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  this  metaphor  in  Resigna- 
iionen: 

Och  nar  jag  lutande,  vid  dagarnas  fullbordan, 
pS,  evighetens  troskel  st&r 
och  hor  dess  natlvaktsrop*  .... 

In  Afsked  till  min  lyra  it  is  quite  possible  that  Tegn6r  had  this 
metaphor  in  mind  when  he  sensed  the  approach  of  his  own  death 
— “Det  blifver  sent,  I  brdder.” 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  stanza  in  Afsked  till  min 
lyra,  which  seems  to  require  interpretation.  In  the  third  stanza 
Tegner  dwells  upon  his  companionship  with  Poetry: 

Mitt  vapen  var  du:  jag  har  intet  annat. 

Du  var  min  skbld:  jag  ingen  annan  haft. 

Vi  gitt  p4  afventyr  och  ha  ej  stannat, 
forr’n  vi  erdfrat  verlden  med  vir  kraft. 

Men  vapenskolden  man  vid  grafven  krossar; 
den  siste  af  min  slagt,  mig  andtligt  Gud  forlossar. 

The  picture  of  himself  as  a  warrior,  with  Poetry  as  his  weapon 
in  the  battle  of  life;  the  last  rites  at  the  grave,  where  the  shield  is 
broken  as  a  symbol  of  the  end;  and  the  warrior  laid  to  rest  in  the 
grave — all  this  poetic  imagery  is  in  keeping  with  Tegn6r’s  ideal 
of  his  life’s  work  as  a  poet  and  enhances  the  pathos  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  death.  Indeed,  only  the  year  before  the  composition  of 
Afsked  till  min  lyra  Tegndr  presents  the  same  picture  of  himself 
as  “fighting  the  good  fight”  in  his  poem  Georg  Adlersparres  skugg( 
till  svenska  folket  (1839): 

Mot  maktens  missbruk  stridde  jag  ocksi 
med  tankens  vapen  och  till  slut  med  svardet; 

*  Cf.  Wrangel-BHifk,  Vol.  V,  p.  673.  The  phrase  occurs  also  in  N aUvandraren, 
written  sometime  between  1840  and  1846: 

Hvad  lider  natten,  vUktare?  Skall  solen 
Ej  snart  gi  upp,  att  jag  mi  hitta  hem? 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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och  allt  hvad  landet  stort  och  snillrikt  hade 
i  tanke  eller  s^ng  sig  trangde  kring 
min  fria  skold:  vi  klingade  och  slogo. 

In  the  last  verse  of  the  stanza  quoted  from  Afsked  till  min 
yra: 

den  siste  af  min  slagt,  mig  andtligt  Gud  forlossar. 

Tegn^r  represents  himself  as  the  last  of  his  race  (“slagt”).  The 
phrase  “den  siste  af  min  slagt”  is  hardly  capable  of  a  literal 
interpretation,  for  Tegn^r  had  many  descendants  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  word  “slagt”  must  have  an  ulterior  implication, 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  word  “slagt”  Tegner  implied 
not  a  physical,  but  a  cultural  sense  of  ‘generation’;  i.e.,  that  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  the  last  of  that  generation  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  who,  like  himself,  had  fought  for  the  ideal  of  Swedish 
culture — “allt  hvad  landet  stort  och  snillrikt  hade.”  This  inter¬ 
pretation,  to  be  sure,  seems  to  contravene  Tegner’s  universal 
modesty,  but  this  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  explained  if  we 
assume  that  Tegner  was  more  concerned  about  the  decadence 
of  Swedish  culture  than  about  his  own  personal  fate.  The  de¬ 
pressing  mood  in  which  he  wrote  this  poem  evidently  blinded  him 
to  the  fact  that  by  identifying  himself  with  this  generation  of 
idealists  he  had  apparently  exalted  himself  as  the  only  one  left 
to  carry  on  the  battle  of  the  ideal.  But  Tegner  otherwise  never 
exalted  himself,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  was 
here  exalting  not  himself  but  that  cultural  ideal  which  was  pass¬ 
ing  away  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  sense  of  loneliness  is 
characteristic  of  the  sensitive  idealist,  and  even  if  Tegner’s  state¬ 
ment  is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts,  it  heightens  the  pathos  of 
his  approaching  death.  The  poem  is  not  an  exposition  of  facts 
but  an  emotional  expression  of  that  which  Tegner  held  most 
sacred  in  life — “egentligt  lefde  jag  blott,  d4  jag  qvad.”  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  line: 

den  siste  af  min  slagt,  mig  andtligt  Gud  forlossar. 

must  still  be  left  an  open  question — I  have  failed  to  find  any 
interpretation  of  it.  “Den  himmelska  l&gan”  still  burned  within 
the  Swedish  soul,  but  we  must  all  lament  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
soon  to  be  extinguished  in  the  earthly  life  of  Esaias  Tegner. 
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III.  Asatiden  and  Jdtien 

Fredrik  Book®  has  given  an  excellent  analysis  of  these  two 
poems.  According  to  Book  the  poem  Jatten  is  the  expression  of 
Tegn^r’s  indignation  towards  the  low  level  to  which  Swedish 
culture  had  sunk.  Book  concludes  (p.  451)  that  the  poem  Jatten 
was  undoubtedly  written  in  the  same  year  as  Asatiden  (1812) 
and  sees  (p.  448)  as  the  inception  of  the  motif  for  Jatten  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses  in  Asatiden: 

I  bergens  salar  satt  jatten  med  trotsigt  mod 
och  drack  for  Loke  en  skal  ur  menniskoskallar. 

The  Giant  is  then  at  the  outset  identified  with  Loke-Satan,  the 
god  of  Evil,  who  rejoices  in  the  sins  of  depraved  humanity,  just 
as  Tegner  depicts  him  in  his  poem  Jatten. 

To  Book’s  analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  two  poems  to  each 
other  I  should  like  to  add  one  significant  and  fundamental  phase, 
namely  the  parallel  between  Loke  as  depicted  in  the  Old  Norse 
Lokasenna  and  the  spirit  of  Evil  and  Depravity  as  represented  in 
these  two  poems,  Asatiden  and  Jatten. 

In  the  Lokasenna  all  the  gods  whom  Loke  blasphemes  are 
cowardly,  as  is  Loke  himself.  They  submit  to  his  insults  without 
resorting  to  force;  the  Ancient  Norse  spirit  of  valor  has  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  degenerate  weakness,  of  which  Loke  himself  ac¬ 
cuses  them.  Only  when  Thor  with  his  hammer  arrives  does  Loke 
retreat,  and  only  then  do  the  gods  have  the  courage  to  pursue 
him. 

This  motif  in  the  Lokasenna  is  reflected  in  the  last  stanza  of 
both  Asatiden  and  Jatten.  In  the  last  stanza  of  Asatiden  Tegn6r 
makes  a  final  appeal  to  arouse  the  ancient  virtues  of  the  Swedish 
race: 

Uppvakna,  Heimdal!  B14s  som  till  Ragnarok, 
sS,  himlen  remnar  och  Valhallas  harlighet  flammar, 
och  dagens  dvargatt,®  sS,  kraftlbs,  s4  bfverklok, 
mS.  tro  pS.  ljungarn,  som  nalkas  med  straffande  hammar! 

‘  Esaias  Tegntr,  fdrsta  delen  (Stockholm,  1917),  “Den  stora  lyrikens  pie- 
riod,”  pp.  446  fif. 

‘  Cf.  Karl  XII  (1818): 

och  dvdrgaliUn  tystnar 
mot  resen  efter  hand. 
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Only  Thor  with  his  hammer  can  arouse  to  its  pristine  manliness 
a  conceited  race  of  sickly  dwarfs.  The  Swedish  people  are  here 
simply  substituted  for  the  gods  as  depicted  in  the  Lokasenna. 

So  too,  in  the  last  stanza  of  Jdtten,  after  the  Giant  has  ac¬ 
cused  humanity  of  treachery,  cowardice,  and  depravity,  Thor 
arrives  upon  the  scene: 

Thor  kommer  med  sin  hammar, 
jag  ler  it  honom; 
jag  satter  fjallens  hjelmhatt 
uppa  min  hjessa. 

Lat  hjeltekraften  kampa, 
lat  solen  strala. 

Det  onda  ar  ododligt, 
liksom  det  goda. 

The  giant,  like  Loke,  is  too  cowardly  to  fight  Thor  and  therefore 
resorts,  as  does  Loke,  to  a  ruse  for  escape;  he  puts  on  the  cap  of 
invisibility,  even  as  Loke  transforms  himself  into  a  fish. 

In  both  Asatiden  and  Jdtten  the  old  Norse  Lokasenna  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  reflected  in  Tegner’s  delineation  of  the  spirit  of  Evil. 
The  cowardly,  depraved  spirit  of  the  gods  in  the  Lokasenna 
symbolized  for  Tegner  that  low  level  of  spiritual  and  cultural  life 
to  which  he  believed  the  Swedish  race  had  sunk.  Tegner’s  last 
words  in  Jdtten — “Det  onda  ar  ododligt,  liksom  det  goda’’ — 
express  his  pessimism  and  bitter  indignation  toward  the  Swedish 
people,  who,  he  felt,  were  no  longer  worthy  of  their  national  tra¬ 
dition.  Tegner  himself,  like  Thor  with  his  hammer,  thunders  in 
on  the  Swedish  nation  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  free  it  from  the 
Giant,  the  symbol  of  Evil,  who  is  ever  present  so  long  as  there 
is  no  Thor  to  slay  him.  The  spirit  of  Tegner’s  Svea  in  Old  Norse 
garb  hovers  over  these  two  powerful  polemics  against  the 
cultural  ideals  of  Swedish  national  life  during  his  era. 
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Readers  of  Suetonius  will  recall  that  on  one  memorable 
■  occasion  the  fourth  of  the  Caesars,  the  madman  Caligula, 
was  rumored  to  have  the  intention  of  appointing  his  favorite 
horse,  Incitatus,  consul  of  the  Republic,  a  gesture  calculated  to 
reveal  his  supreme  contempt  for  the  senatorial  order.^ 

Caligula  has  had  at  least  one  modern  imitator  in  the  person 
of  Nicholas  Mavrogeni,  a  high  official  in  the  administration  of 
the  Danubian  principality  of  Valachia  (then  under  Turkish 
suzerainty),  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  French 
Revolution.  This  administrator  thought  that  he  could  show  his 
scorn  of  the  Romanian  aristocracy  in  no  better  way  than  by 
conferring  titles  of  nobility  upon  horses.* 

It  is  probable  that  Mavrogeni  was  aware  of  the  precedent 
established  by  Gaius  Caligula;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
Caligula  believed  his  own  idea  original.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  horse  so  honored  would  have  been  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  quadruped  upon  which  a  similar  dignity  was  conferred. 

Plutarch*  reports  “that  there  was  a  nation  of  the  Ethiopians 
where  a  dog  reigned,  was  called  king,  and  had  all  regal  honors 
and  services  done  to  him,  while  men  executed  the  offices  of 
magistrates  and  governors  of  cities.” 

The  same  story  is  briefly  mentioned  by  yElian,*  who  cites 
Hermippus  as  his  source,  adding  that  the  latter  had  quoted  a 
certain  Aristocreon,  author  of  an  AldioriKh,  whose  name  is  also 
mentioned  by  Pliny.®  Now,  the  latter  writer,  in  speaking  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  mentions  the  Ptonebari  and  the 
Ptoemphanae,  who  have  a  dog  for  their  king  and  who  infer  his 

>  Suet.  VU.  Cats.  IV.  71. 

*  J.  A.  Vaillant,  La,  Romanit  (Paris,  1844),  Vol.  II,  p.  256. 

•  De  commun.  notil.,  c.  1 1. 

*  Hist.  anim.  VII.  40. 

‘  Cf.  F.  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischtn  Literatur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeil 
(Leipzig,  1891-1892),  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 
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commands  from  his  movements.*  Pliny’s  source  (or  one  of  them) 
seems  to  have  been  Bio  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  author  of  another 
AldioriKii,  who  appears  to  have  obtained  his  information  from 
an  Egyptian.^  Pliny  was  used  by  the  compiler  Solinus  (XXX.  5) 
who,  speaking  of  the  Psambari,  observes:  “  .  .  .  his  summam 
regiae  potestatis  cani  tradunt,  de  cuius  motibus  quidnam  im- 
peritet  augurantur.”  Pliny,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  and  .^lian  thus 
give  much  the  same  account,  derived  to  all  appearances  from 
Hellenistic  compilations  known  under  the  title  of  AidioiriK&  and 
largely  utilizing  information  culled  in  the  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Strangely  enough,  the  same  tradition  reappears  in  the  me¬ 
diaeval  Alexander  romance:  in  a  Hebrew  version,  the  MSS  of 
which  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  though  the  compilation 
itself  antedates  the  seventh;*  furthermore,  in  the  version  of 
Thomas  of  Kent  (c.  180).*  In  these  texts  the  dog  rules  the  people 
in  the  absence  of  the  king,  who  is  carrying  out  the  rites  of  the 
couvade.  The  dog  sits  upon  the  throne  with  an  interpreter  at  his 
side,  and  before  him  the  people  appear  to  obtain  justice.  Again, 
the  region  which  is  the  scene  of  the  tale  is  Ethiopia,  though  the 
author’s  geographical  knowledge  is  imperfect  enough  to  make 
him  localize  this  country  in  Asia.  But  it  is  probably  no  accident 
that  in  the  Hebrew  text  Alexander  is  made  to  say:  “Since  I  left 
my  kingdom  of  Egypt  I  have  seen  no  such  strange  custom.” 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  African  origin 
of  the  tradition;  for  it  is  worth  noting  that  among  the  Funje — 
apparently  descendants  of  the  Ptoemphanae^^ — the  following 
custom  has  been  preserved:  On  the  New  Year’s  festival  the 
prince  is  carried  on  a  couch  by  four  ministers.  To  one  of  the  legs 

•  Pliny,  N.H.  VI,  192,  ed.  Mayhoff:  “  ...  at  ex  Africae  parte  Ptonebari, 
Ptoemphani,  qui  canem  pro  rege  habent,  motu  eius  imp>eria  augurantes.  .  . .” 

'  Paul  Buchdre,  Zeitschrijt  /.  Sgyptische  Sprache  u.  Alterthumskunde,  Vol. 
VII  (1869),  112  f.;  Robert  Hartmann, Z«/5cArj///.  Ethnologic,  Vol.  II  (1870),  p. 
137;  Susemihl,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  664. 

•  Moses  Gaster,  Studies  and  Texts  (London,  1925-1928),  Vol.  II,  pp.  125 
and  865. 

•  Paul  Meyer,  Alexandre  le  Grand  dans  la  littirature  fran^aise  du  tnoyen  dge 
(Paris,  1876),  Vol.  I,  p.  187. 

Buch^re,  loc.  cit.;  Hartmann,  loc.  cit.;  cf.  also  Hartmann,  Zeitschrift  f. 
Ethnologic,  Vol.  I  (1869),  pp.  280-301. 
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of  the  couch  a  dog  is  tied,  which  is  promptly  killed  by  the  people, 
who  hurl  javelins  and  stones  at  it.  Thereupon  the  monarch  is 
carried  back  into  his  palace. 

This  festival  is  a  sort  of  carnival,  where  people  indulge  in  all 
sorts  of  folly.  Like  many  a  similar  festival,"  it  is  thought  to  have 
grown  out  of  an  interregnum.  Originally  the  king  of  the  tribe  was 
a  god  in  canine  shape,  very  much  like  the  Egyptian  Anubis, 
while  the  functions  of  the  government  were  carried  on  by  a 
priestly  caste.  When  this  theocracy  was  overthrown  by  a  noble 
and  the  divine  dog  killed,  the  festival  is  said  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  to  commemorate  the  event. 

The  facts  observed  would  rather  favor  the  assumption  that 
the  dog,  divine  or  not,  was  not  a  king  but  merely  an  interrex,  a 
sort  of  carnival  king,  slain  at  the  end  of  the  festival,  when  the 
legitimate  monarch  resumed  his  royal  functions.  This  conclusion 
would  tally  very  well  with  the  statements  of  the  Alexander 
romance,  where  the  dog  is  said  to  rule  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
king.  That  the  dog  originally  was  divine  may  be  inferred  from 
the  traces  of  a  dog  cult  found  among  certain  Nilotic  tribes,  from 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  dog  is  held  in  many  parts  of  East 
Africa  and,  last  but  not  least,  from  the  Egyptian  Anubis  cult, 
which  is  certainly  of  African  origin.^* 

The  canine  king  turns  up  again  in  the  Scandinavian  North. 
Snorri  Sturluson  relates  how  king  Eysteinn  of  the  Uplands  over¬ 
came  the  people  of  the  Throndhjem  and  Sparbyggia  districts  and 
set  his  own  son  Omund  over  them.  But  they  rose  in  rebellion  and 
slew  the  viceroy.  Thereupon  Eysteinn,  having  subdued  them  a 
second  time,  gave  them  the  choice  of  accepting  either  his  slave 
or  his  dog,  called  Saurr  or  Sgrr,  for  their  king.  They  preferred 
the  dog,  thinking  they  would  soon  get  rid  of  him.  But  the  dog 
was  by  witchcraft  gifted  with  three  men’s  wisdom,  and  when  he 
barked,  he  barked  two  words  but  spoke  the  third.  A  collar  and 
chain  of  gold  and  silver  were  made  for  him,  and  when  the  ground 
was  muddy  the  courtiers  would  carry  him  on  their  shoulders. 

“  Sir  James  G.  Frazer,  The  Scapegoat  (New  York,  1935),  pp.  354  ff.;  cf.  also 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  LIV  (1933),  pp.  260-268. 

**  BuchSre,  loc.  cit.;  Hartmann,  Zeitschrifi f.  Ethnologic,  Vol.  II,  p.  137. 

Hartmann,  Zeitschrifi f.  Ethnologic,  Vol.  II,  p.  138. 
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He  sat  upon  a  high  seat  in  I?5ri  Isle  and  on  a  mound,  as  kings 
do,’*  and  he  had  his  mansion  in  a  place  called  Saurshaugr  or 
Sgrshaugr.  None  the  less,  he  came  to  an  evil  end;  one  day  wolves 
broke  into  his  fold,  and  his  courtiers  stirred  him  up  to  defend 
his  cattle;  he  did  so,  but  was  torn  to  pieces.’® 

This  story  is  not  lacking  in  variants.  According  to  the 
Chronicon  Erici  Regis^^  and  the  Annales  Lundenses^’’  the  Swedish 
king  Adils  appointed  his  dog  Rakki’*  king  of  Denmark.  Rakki 
eats  at  a  table  and  is  waited  on  like  a  king.  On  one  occasion  he 
sees  certain  dogs  fighting  on  the  floor  of  the  dining  hall.  Anxious 
to  separate  them,  he  leaps  from  his  high  seat  but  is  bitten  to 
death  by  them. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  (VII.  240)  tells  how  the  Swede  Gunnar 
appointed  his  dog  king  of  the  Northmen  and  how,  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  he  named  governors  to  look  after  public  and  private 
affairs  in  its  name.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  appointed  sep¬ 
arate  ranks  of  nobles  to  keep  continual  and  steadfast  watch  over 
the  dog.  He  also  enacted  that  if  any  one  of  the  courtiers  thought 
it  contemptible  to  do  allegiance  to  their  chief  and  omitted  offer¬ 
ing  most  respectful  homage  to  its  various  goings  and  comings  as 
it  ran  hither  and  thither,  he  should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of 
his  limbs. 

The  Lesser  Swedish  Chronicle'^  reports  how  the  Swedish  king 
Eysteinn  appointed  his  dog  Sverre  king  in  Norway.  Still  another 
variant  turns  up  in  Germany,  in  the  427th  tale  of  Johannes 
Pauli’s  Schimpf  und  Ernst 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Danes  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  election  of  a  king; 
so  they  decided  to  elect  the  first  ‘head’  they  would  meet  on  a  certain  bridge. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  first  head  they  met  was  that  of  a  dog.  So  they  made 
him  king  and  treated  him  accordingly. 

**  Regarding  this  custom  cf.  A.  Olrik,  Danske  Studier  (1909),  pp.  1-10; 
K.  Lehmann,  Zeitschrifl  f.  deutsche  Philologie,  Vol.  XLII  (1910),  pp.  1-15. 

“  Hdkons  saga  g6<5a,  c.  13;  cf.  Olafs  saga  helga,  c.  147. 

Langebek,  Script,  rer.  dan.,  Vol.  I  (1772),  p.  151;  cf.  Paul  Herrmann,  Die 
Ileldensagen  des  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Vol.  II  (Leipzig,  1922),  p.  503. 

Langebek,  Vol.  I,  p.  225. 

**  Rakki  in  ON,  ODan.,  and  OSwed.  means  simply  ‘dog’;  cf.  J.  Fritzner, 
Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norske  Sprog,  Vol.  HI,  p.  28b. 

Ed.  Klemming,  p.  218. 

«  Ed.  Bolte,  Vol.  I,  p.  253. 
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This  dog  story  is  localized  in  Norway,  where  it  is  connected 
with  SQrshaugr  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  names;  for 
Sgrr  was  a  suitable  name  for  a  dog,  since  it  could  be  interpreted 
as  ‘he  with  the  sfirvi,’  i.e.,  ‘neck  ornament,’  and  it  will  be  recalled 
that  the  saga  text  is  careful  to  mention  the  collar  of  the  dog.** 

None  the  less,  no  one  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  story 
is  merely  an  aetiological  legend  grown  out  of  the  place  name. 
Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  connection  between  the  African 
tradition,  recorded  by  the  classical  authors  and  the  Alexander 
romance  (or  some  versions  of  it),  and  these  Scandinavian  stories. 
Migratory  legends,  even  such  as  are  transmitted  by  written  and 
learned  sources,  must  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  people 
borrowing  them.  Now,  the  African  tradition  current  among  the 
Nilotic  tribes  has  in  itself  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  European 
listeners,  whom  it  is  bound  to  strike  as  utterly  absurd.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  versions  of  the  Alexander  romance  did 
not  embody  it,  and  the  few  that  did,  by  keeping  the  exotic 
setting  in  a  far-off  land,  took  care  to  retain  what  may  be  called 
the  mdrchen  atmosphere.  They  certainly  would  not  have  dreamt 
of  localizing  it  in  Western  Europe;  but  this  is  what  all  the 
Scandinavian  texts  do.  It  is  therefore  more  plausible  to  presume 
that  the  Scandinavian  tradition,  like  the  African,  is  ultimately 
derived  from  a  dog  cult,  long  forgotten,  of  course,  in  viking  times. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  Scandinavian  North  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  of  dog-shaped  divinities  resembling  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Anubis,  it  is  certainly  worth  noting  that  the  goddess  Ne- 
halennia,  whose  cult  flourished  in  the  Low  Countries,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dog.**  So  are  Holda  and  related  figures  in 
Northern  Germany,  all  of  whom  correspond  rather  closely  to  the 
classical  Hecate.  Still  more  curious  is  the  occurrence  of  a  king 
named  Hunding  and  of  a  Hunding  dynasty  in  Scandinavia 
proper.**  This  fact  would  tend  to  show  that,  though  perhaps  not 
divine,  the  dog  was  certainly  not  regarded  with  contempt  by  the 
Scandinavians,  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  Near  East  (excepting 

”  Magnus  Olsen,  Farms  and  Fanes  in  Ancient  Norway  (Oslo,  1928),  pp. 
308  f.;  P.  A.  Munch,  Det  norske  Folks  Hislorie,  Vol.  I  (1)  [1852],  pp.  334  f. 

”  E.  Hahn,  in  Hoops'  Reallexikon,  Vol.  II  (1913-1915),  pp.  570  f. 

^  Cf.  R.  Much,  Zeitschrift f.  deutsches  Altertum,  Vol.  LXII  (1925),  pp.  120  S. 
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Persia).  It  is  also  worth  recalling  that  dogs  were  used  in  war  by 
the  Ancient  Germans,*^  a  circumstance  which  is  likely  to  have 
enhanced  the  general  esteem  in  which  the  animal  was  held. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  strange  fancy  of  a  canine  king, 
well  attested,  it  would  seem,  both  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  in 
Scandinavia?  There  is  only  one  answer  possible:  The  dog  in 
question  was  a  human  being  wearing  a  dog’s  mask,  of  much  the 
same  type  as  we  find  in  the  Egyptian  representations  of  Anubis. 

We  have  noted,  furthermore,  that  both  in  Africa  and  in 
Scandinavia  the  royal  dog  comes  to  an  evil  end,  dying  a  violent 
death.  In  Africa  he  is,  moreover,  clearly  described  as  an  interrex, 
a  carnival  king  occupying  the  throne  in  lieu  of  the  true  monarch. 
If  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  these  carnival  and  Saturnalia 
kings  meet  with  a  violent  death  at  the  end  of  the  carnival  season, 
this  feature  will  be  found  to  tally  very  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
tradition.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  during  these  festivities 
the  Saturnalia  king  himself  acted  an  assumed  role,  that  his  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  capital  city  as  well  as  his  taking  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  (and  frequently  also  of  the  royal  harem)  was 
itself  a  big  masquerade. 

On  this  showing  it  would  seem  probable  that  both  in  Africa 
and  in  Scandinavia  the  tradition  of  a  dog  king  goes  back  to  an 
ancient  ritual  of  a  type  observed,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  as  late  as 
the  last  century. 

Caligula,  that  clown  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  when 
hitting  upon  the  idea  of  appointing  his  horse  consul,  unwittingly 
fell  back  upon  the  ancient  mummery,  as  clowns  invariably  will; 
for  if  Solomon’s  reputed  saying  about  nullum  novi  sub  sole  holds 
true  anywhere,  it  certainly  does  in  this  particular  field  of  human 
endeavor. 


“  Hahn,  loc.  cit. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  “HVEIM  ER 
FtJSS  ER  FARA,”  FQR  SKIrNIS  13,2 ‘ 

Fritz  Mezger 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

The  passage  “hveim  er  fuss  er  fara”  has  been  translated 
“Wen  zum  Ziel  es  zieht”  (by  Genzmer,  Thule,  Vol.  II,  1928, 
p.  29)  and  “Wer  zu  (gefahrlichen)  Fahrten  geneigt  ist”  {Scemun- 
dar  Edda,  ed.  Detter-Heinzel,  Vol.  II,  p.  196). 

As  regards  the  sense  of  fuss  in  this  passage,  we  may  compare 
the  OE  cognate  fus,  which  in  poetry  may  mean  ‘ready  for  death, 
dying’:  cf.  fus  ond f&ge,  Beowulf  1241,  Guthlac  1130,  1201  ;/ms  on 
for'dweg,  Guthlac  773,  918,  1017;/zi5  on  fer'Se,  Uy.  4,  83;  is  him 
fus  hyge,  Andreas  \(>66-,fusne,  Guthlac  1130, 1201  sceal  feran, 
fdege  sweltan,  Gn.  Ex.  27 ;  ellorfiis  ‘ready  for  dying,’  Guthlac  1027 ; 
wcelfus  ‘ready  for  death,’  cf.  him  wees  gedmor  sefa,  wdfre  ond 
wcelfus,  wyrd  ungemete  neah,  Beowulf  2420;  fusleoH  ‘death- 
song,’  A  «drcas  1551,  Guthlac  1320,  Crist  623. 

Furthermore,  OE  faran,  fordfaran,  gefaran,  feran,  forferan, 
gef^ran  may  have  the  meaning  ‘to  depart,  die,’  parallel  to  that 
of  Icelandic  fara  (cf.  Igtom  sun  fara  /  fedr  i  sinne,  Sg.  12,  1; 
pd's  qU  faren  /  cett  Sigvarpar,  Sg.  64,  5).^ 

The  sense  of  the  OE  cognates  fds,  faran  justifies  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “hveim  er  fuss  er  fara”®  as  “whoever  is  ready  to 
die.”  This  interpretation  would  fit  the  context:  cf.  “hvart  ertu 
(  =  Skirnir)  feigr,  /  etSa  ertu  framgenginn?”  (stanza  12)  and 
“Kostir  ro  betri,  /  heldr  en  at  kl0kkva  se,  /  hveim  er  fuss  er 
fara;  /  eino  deegri  /  mer  var  aldr  um  skapabr  /  ok  allt  lif  um 
lagit.”  (stanza  13) 

If  we  use  the  translation  by  Genzmer,  the  corrected  text  of 
stanza  13  would  run  as  follows. 

Besseres  kennt 
Als  blosses  Klagen, 

'  Edda,  ed.  G.  Neckel.  Heidelberg,  1916. 

*  Gering,  Vollstdndiges  Worterbuch  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda,  under  fara; 
Cleasby-Vigffisson,  Icelandic  English  Dictionary,  under  fara. 

•  Fqt  Sktrnis,  Edda,  ed.  Neckel,  13,  2. 
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Wer  bereit  ist  zu  sterben: 

Auf  einen  Tag 

Ist  mein  Alter  bestimmt 

Und  meines  Lebens  Lauf. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unusual  in  such  an  interpretation. 
It  is  a  well-established  Germanic  belief  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
complain  about  destiny  or  to  attempt  to  overcome  death^: 
aldrlagi  sinu  kuipi  engi  madr,^  and  d  wyrd  swd  hio  sceal, 
Beowulf  455. 

As  to  form,  one  may  note  that  there  is  an  alliterative  formula 
fds  ond  fage  in  Old  English,  whereas  the  Olcel.  passage  shows  the 
two  words  in  a  looser  connection:  cf.  “hvart  ertu  feigr  .  .  .  ,” 
“hveim  er  fuss  er  fara.”  An  intermediate  stage  appears  in  Old 
English:  cf.  fds  sceal  firan,fage  sweltan,  Gn.  Ex.,  27. 

The  text  of  Fgr  Skirnis  is  not  altogether  easy  to  interpret; 
part  of  it  is  not  clear  at  all.  One  may,  however,  in  support  of  the 
translation  suggested  for  the  passage  “hveim  er  fuss  er  fara” 
present  the  following  arguments:  1)  If  Skfrnir  made  good  his 
threat  to  slay  GerSr  (h^fud  hqggva  /  ek  mun  fer  hdlsi  af,  stanza 
23),  he  had  to  face  a  fight*  with  the  father  of  GertSr,  Gymir  the 
Giant,  “who  is  very  strong  in  (magic)  power”  2)  If  the  brd'dur- 
bani^  is  Skfrnir,*  he  had  to  put  up  with  being  killed  in  revenge. 

There  is  then  not  much  support  in  Fqr  Skirnis  in  favor  of 
rendering  the  passage  “hveim  er  fuss  er  fara”  by  “for  him  who 
is  eager  to  travel.”  On  the  contrary,  valid  reasons  may  be  given 
to  confirm  the  earlier  interpretations  of  the  passage  by  the 
editors  of  the  Arnamagnaean  quarto  edition  and  by  Finn  Mag- 
nusen:  “qui  paratus  est  interire,”  “som  villig  gaar  d0den 
im0de.”* 

•  Heusler,  Germanentum,  1914,  p.  57 :  “Gegens  Geschick,  gegen  den  Nomen- 
spruch  kommt  keiner  an.” 

‘  Hugsvinnsmdl,  ed.  Scheving,  1837,  p.  O**,  cited  from  Detter-Heinzel, 
Samundar  Edda,  Vol.  II,  p.  197,  where  additional  material  on  this  topic  may  be 
found.  As  regards  Hugsvinnsmdl,  the  “Islandische  Cato,”  compare  Mogk, 
Geschichte  der  N orwegisch-I slUndischen  Literatur,  1904,  §159. 

•  p6  ek  kins  get,  /  ef  it  Gymir  finniz, 

vfgs  dtraudir,  /  at  ykkr  vega  tidi.  (stanza  23) 

’’  sd  inn  dmdtki  iqtunn.  (stanza  10) 

•  p6  ek  hit  domk,  /  at  hit  liti  sf  /  minn  brddurbani.  (stanza  16) 

•  Sijmons-Gering,  Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda,  Vol.  I,  pp.  222  ff. 
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Karl-Anders  Goes  Traveling  {Karl- Anders  vinterresa,  Karl-Anders 
somtnarresa,  av  L.  Gottfrid  Sjoholm).  Edited  with  notes  and 
a  vocabulary  by  Alice  M.  Johnson  and  Ruth  W.  Peterson. 
Rock  Island,  Ill.:  Augustana  Book  Concern,  no  publication 
date.  Illustrated.  Pp.  79+102+56. 

The  text  is  a  reprint  of  two  readers  prepared  in  Sweden  “for 
hembygdsundervisning  i  andra  skoliret.”  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  reader,  which  centers  around  the  viewpoint  of  a  boy  of 
eight  years  (some  other  of  the  youthful  characters  are  10,  6,  3 
years)  and  which  is  intended  to  interest  young  children  in 
Swedish  realia,  is  suited  to  our  much  older  students  of  the 
Swedish  language.  Also,  the  vocabulary  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  specialized,  since  it  deals  with  cultural  matters. 

The  apparatus  is  on  the  whole  well  prepared.  The  notes  un¬ 
fortunately  confine  themselves  almost  wholly  to  translation. 
Somewhat  unconventionally,  a  remark  preceding  the  vocabulary 
says:  “Words  have  undoubtedly  been  omitted,  and  we  request 
that  such  omissions  be  brought  to  our  attention.  ...”  My 
sampling  has  found  none  missing,  but  if  the  editors  suspected 
that  some  words  had  been  overlooked,  why  didn’t  they  find 
them?  An  occasional  word  is  out  of  place,  as  skada,  lyssticka, 
visstj  handseparalor,  ursaktande.  Typographically  the  vocabulary 
is  faulty,  with  its  wholly  unnecessary  irregular  leading  between 
lines  (see  almost  any  page). 

Must  we  not  regret  that  the  editors  did  not  use  their  good 
ability  on  a  more  suitable  text?  None  the  less,  this  book  is  wel¬ 
come. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 
University  of  Nebraska 
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